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5U5RI TOfefhlcT |” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.'* 

MEMOIRS OF SISTER CHRISTINE 

Early Adventures of the Spirit 

As he grew towards young manhood, tuality, one could only stand before it 
he became an agnostic, reading Herbert in reverence. One was compelled to 
Spencer with great enthusiasm, with reverse all one’s former opinions. The 
whom he also carried on some corres- intellect surrendered, but the instincts 
pondence. But agnostic or devotee, did not submit so easily. There was a 
the search for God was always upper- long struggle and many arguments with 
most in his mind. It was touching to Sri Ramakrishna after he had accepted 
hear him tell how he went from one him as his Guru. At last, he was con- 
religious teacher to another, asking, quered by an experience of which he 
“Sire, have you seen God ?” and not never spoke. It was too sacred ! 
receiving the answer he hoped for, until His devotion to his Master was 
he found Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshi- unique. Such words as love and 
neshwar. With that began a new loyalty acquired a new meaning. In 
chapter in his life but that is a long him he saw the living embodiment of 
story, often told. Divinity, whose very body changed 

He spoke of his struggles to accept with the realization of his ideas, 
this priest of Kali who worshipped the Although he was illiterate, Viveka- 
Terrible One. He, the unorthodox nanda said of him, “He had the 
agnostic, product of Western education, greatest intellect of anyone I ever met.” 
to sit at the feet of a superstitious This from one whose scintillating in- 
worshipper of idols ! It was unthink- tellect amazed men of outstanding 
able ! And yet, in this simple man and intellectual achievements, 
in him alone, he found what he had The process of re-education into 
been seeking-— living spirituality. If Hinduism began. He was among 
the worship of Kali could produce such those who had stormed against idol 
purity, such truth, such flaming spiri- worship, but in this priest of Kali, who 
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worshipped the image of Dakshineshwar 
as his Mother, he found a character 
greater than any he had met before — a 
being of shining radiance, the very 
embodiment of love, of Divinity. “If 
idol worship can produce such a 
character,” he thought, “I bow down 
before it.” He saw one who practised 
each religion in turn and found that all 
led to the goal. He learned the truth 
of the Sanscrit verse, “Many rivers 
flowing in various directions, all lead to 
the one ocean,” or “Whether we call it 
water, acqua, pdni 9 jal , it is all one 
water.” Best of all, he learned that 
religion may be experienced, not 
merely believed, and that there are 
methods which give this experience ; 
that man may here and in this body 
become divine-transmuted from the 
human into the superhuman. In Sri 
Ramakrishna, he saw one who lived 
“God is the only Reality.” 

The time with the Master was draw- 
ing to an end. All too soon, this God- 
intoxicated one left a little band of 
disconsolate disciples who at first felt 
like sheep without a shepherd. After a 
time, this feeling of helplessness and 
desolation gradually gave way to the 
knowledge which amounted to a 
certainty of the presence of the Master. 
From that time on, there was always 
a centre, however humble, where the 
Master was worshipped. However far 
many of them might wander, one was 
there to keep the altar-fire burning. 

And now began years of wandering 
for them. From Dakshineshwar to the 
Himalayas, from the Himalayas to 
Rameswaram, they travelled : by foot, 
by bullock cart, by camel, by elephant, 
by train, these children of Sri Rama- 
krishna would wander. Some went 
into Thibet, some lived in caves in the 
Himalayas. The palaces of Rajahs 
knew them as well as the huts of 
peasants. It was not until many years 



had passed that they were all gathered 
together again, in the monastery on the 
other side of the Ganges from Dakshi- 
neshwar. Vivekananda too became a 
wanderer, driven by an overwhelming 
desire to find some means of help for 
his country. It was not strange that 
he went first to Bodh Gaya to worship 
under the Bodhi tree where 2500 years 
ago the “Enlightened One” in this 
jungle of the world had found the way 
out/ 

What Buddha meant to Swamiji, it 
would not be easy to say. The very 
name stirred profound depths. For 
days together this would be his theme. 
With his dramatic genius, he was able 
to bring before us the story with such 
intimacy that we not only saw it but 
relived it as scene after scene was 
depicted. It Seemed as if it had 
happened to us — and that only yester- 
day. We saw the young prince, his 
palaces, his pleasure gardens, the 
beautiful Yasodhara with her wistful 
intuition — “Coming events cast their 
shadows before !” Then the birth of 
the child, and with it the hope that was 
born in her heart. Surely this son 
would hold him to the world and to 
her I But when Siddhartha named him 
Rahula, the fetter, what a sinking of 
the heart there must have been I Even 
this could not hold him, and the old 
fear came over her again. The shadow 
of the fear came over us too. We 
suffered as she suffered. Not until long 
afterwards did we remember that in the 
telling of this story never once did 
Swamiji suggest a struggle in Siddhar- 
tha’s mind between his duty to father, 
kingdom, wife, and child and the ideal 
that was calling him. Never did he say 
to himself, “I am my father’s only son. 
Who will succeed when he lays down 
the body?” Never once did such a 
thought seem to enter his mind. Did 
he not know that he was heir to a 
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greater kingdom ? Did he not know 
that he belonged to a race infinitely 
greater than the Sakyas? He knew — 
but they did not, and he had great 
compassion. In listening, one felt the 
pain of that compassion and through 
it all the unwavering resolution. And 
so he went forth, and Yasodhara, left 
behind, followed as she could. She too 
slept on the ground, wore the coarsest 
cloth, and ate only once a day. 
Siddhartha knew how great she was. 
Was she not the wife of the future 
Buddha ? Was it not she who had 
walked the long, long road with him? 

Then came the story of the years of 
heart-breaking struggle that followed. 

One teacher after the other Gautama 

# 

followed, one method after the other he 
tried. He practised the greatest 

asceticism, spent long days in fasting 
and torturing the body to the point of 
death — only to find that this was not 
the way. At last rejecting all these 
methods he came to the pvpal tree at 
Bodh Gaya and called to all the worlds : 
“In this seat let the body dry up — the 
skin, the bone, the flesh go in final 
dissolution. I move not until I get the 
knowledge which is rare, even in many 
rebirths.” 

He found it there. And again, he 
lifted up his voice, this time in a shout 
of triumph : 

“Many a house of life hath held me, 

Ever seeking him who wrought 

this prison of the senses 

Sorrow-fraught, sore was my strife. 

But now thou builder of this 

tabernacle, — thou, 

I know thee. Never shalt thou 

build again these walls of pain. 

Nor raise the ridge-pole of deceit. 

Nor lay fresh rafters on the beams. 

Delusion fashioned thee. 

Safe pass I thence, deliverance 

to obtain.” 

Then the return to his father’s 



kingdom; the excitement of the old 
king ; the orders for the decorations to 
welcome the wanderer; the capital in 
gala attire. All is expectancy — the 
prince is coming ! But it was a beggar 
who came, not a prince. Yet such a 
beggar ! At the head of the monks he 
came. Watching from her terrace 
Yasodhara saw him. “Go, ask your 
father for your inheritance,” she said 
to little Rahula at her side. “Who is 
my father?” asked the child. “See 
you not the lion coming along the 
road ?” she announced in quick im- 
patience. Then we see the child runn- 
ing towards the majestic figure and 
receiving his inheritance — the yellow 
cloth. Later, we see the same Rahula 
walking behind his father and saying 
to himself, “He is handsome, and I 
look like him. He is majestic and I 
look like him,” and so on until the 
Blessed One, having read his thought, 
turns and rebukes him; and Rahula, as 
a penance, does not go, out to beg his 
food that day, but sits under a tree 
and meditates upon the instructions he 
has received. But that first day the 
king and the nobles of the Sakyas 
listened to the teaching of the Buddha 
and one by one entered the path. 
Yasodhara, too, found peace and 
blessedness. Scene after scene, day 
after day it went on. We relived the 
life of the Buddha from before his birth 
until the last hour at Kusinara, when 
like the Mallas, we, too, wept — “The 
Blessed One.” 

Swamiji spent long months in 
Benares in the company of holy men 
and pundits, questioning, studying, 
learning. Here one day, one of the 
best known and oldest of the Sadhus, 
enraged at what he thought the pre- 
sumption of a mere lad, all but cursed 
him, only to be met with the response, 
“I shall not return to Benares until I 
have shaken India with the thunder of 
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my voice.” And Benares knew him no in a clarion voice, ‘‘Hear, ye children 
more until 1902 when he had long made of immortal bliss, even ye who dwell 
good his assertion. in higher spheres, I have found the 

He always thought of himself as a Ancient One, knowing whom alone, ye 
child of India, a descendant of the shall be saved from death over again !” 
Rishis. While he was a modem of the He told of his struggle against caste 
moderns, few Hindus have been able prejudices in the early years of his 

to bring back the Vedic days and the wandering life. One day just after he 

life of the sages in the forests of had been thinking that he would like 

ancient India as he did. Indeed, some- to smoke he passed a group of methars 

times he seemed to be one of the Rishis who were smoking. Instinctively, he 

of that far off time come to life again, passed on. Then, as he remembered 

so living was his teaching of the ancient that he and the lowest chandala were 

wisdom. Asked where he had learned one Self, he turned back and took the 

to chant with that marvellous intona- hookah from the hands of the untouch- 

tion which never failed to thrill the able. But he was no condemner of 

listener, he shyly told of a dream or caste. He saw the part it had played 

vision in which he saw himself in the in the evolution of the nation, the 

forests of ancient India hearing a voice purpose it had served in its day. But 

— his voice — chanting the sacred Sans- when it hardens the heart of the 

crit Verses. Again, another dream or observer towards his fellow man, when 

vision, of this same time in which he it makes him forget that the chandala 

saw the sages gathered in the holy grove as well as he is the one Self, it is time 

asking questions concerning the ultimate to break it — but never as a matter of 

reality. A youth among them answered mere indulgence. 



SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE & THE FUTURE 

OF SCIENCE 

By the Editor 

I they cannot be sure. So we believe that 

the very writers of these two books do 
From the “To-day and To-morrow not expect that there will be any of 
Series” some time back came out two their readers who will believe their pro- 
books — “Science and the Future” and phecies to be literally true, and as such 
“The Future of Science” — one from the they cannot be blamed if they indulge in 
pen of Prof. J. B. S. Haldane of Cam- fantastic conjectures and prophecies 
bridge and the other from the great sometimes in a Laputan style. For 
thinker, Mr. Bertrand Russell. It is thereby they give us amusement and at 
said of palmists and astrologers that best show the direction in which future 
they can almost with certainty say events will turn. Prof. Haldane shows 
what happened in the past, but as to what will be the form of an essay from 
the prediction about the future events an undergraduate of Cambridge 150 
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years hence on the subject of the 
development of science in the twentieth 
century. 

Though both the writers freely 
indulge in conjectures and guessings, we 
find some fundamental differences 
between them. Whereas Prof. Haldane 
is quite optimistic about future, Mr. 
Russell strikes a pessimistic note as to 
the effect of future development of 
science on the destiny of mankind. The 
Professor says that in less than 50 years 
light will cost about a fiftieth of its 
present price, “and there will be no 
more night in our cities;” that “we are 
working towards a condition when any 
two persons on earth will be able to be 
completely present to one another in 
not more than 1/24 of a second;” that 
after the exhaustion of our coal and oil- 
fields which is sure to happen in a few 
centuries, “we shall have to tap those 
intermittent but inexhaustible source of 
power, the wind and sunlight;” and 
four hundred years hence England will 
be covered with rows of metallic wind- 
mills working electric motors.” Accord- 
ing to him the future possibilities of 
chemical invention are in biological 
chemistry and due to that food will be 
be artificially prepared from simpler 
sources. He says that in future pro- 
bably many of our food-stuff s including 
proteins will be prepared from coal or 
atmospheric nitrogen. This will natur- 
ally tell greatly upon agricultural 
pursuits which will become simply a 
matter of luxury. The great develop- 
ment of biology in future will affect 
man’s life in manifold startling ways. 
Ectogenesis will be universal and 
reproduction might be completely 
separated from sexual love, making 
mankind free in an altogether new 
sense. People may dream of a time 
when in England less than 80 p.c. of 
children will be born of woman. In 
future there will be great abolition of 



disease, and this “will make death a 
physiological event like sleep” and “A 
generation that has lived together will 
die together.” These are only a few of 
the possibilities of future science that 
will make human beings more and more 
Promethean. 

Mr. Russell, however, refuses to 
believe with Prof. Haldane that science 
will promote happiness in future. 
According to him “science will be 
used to promote the power of dominant 
groups, rather than to make men 
happy.” Science will of course enable 
men to gratify their desires very freely, 
and as usually man is more a bundle of 
passions and instincts than a rational 
being, he will fall a prey to his self- 
indulgence. According to him, the 
belief that the progress of science will 

be a boon to mankind “is one of the 

* 

comfortable nineteenth century delu- 
sions which our more disillusioned age 
must discard.” He would rather say 
that science threatens the very destruc- 
tion of our civilization as it “has not 
given men more self-control, more kind- 
liness, or more power of discounting 
their passions in deciding upon a course 
of action.” With the progress of 
science there will be great development 
of industry, which will mean increased 
productivity. And according to Mr. 
Russell one of the effects of productivity 
will be that men will devote more energy 
to war induced by the competition for 
markets. Science in future will mean 
greater increase of organization, and 
that will give opportunity to the 
minority in power to oppress the 
majority. He also goes to show what 
will be the future effects of the anthro- 
pological sciences. In all civilized 
countries birth-control will go on in- 
creasing, and “within the next few 
years” population will become station- 
ary in most white nations, nay, it may 
go on further till the population dimi- 
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nishes. With the development of 
Eugenics the State will try to eliminate 
undesired types of men and increase 
only the desired types. Most sensa- 
tional achievements will be in the field 
of physiology. It may, in time, find 
ways for controlling human emotions by 
the artificial method of injection or diet 
or through the secretions of the ductless 
glands. It might be possible to make 
people brave or timid, strong or weak- 
natured this way. It might be possible 
for the State to “give the children of 
holders of power the disposition re- 
quired for command, and to the children 
of the proletariat the disposition re- 
quired for obedience.” And a time will 
thus come when we shall have only 
those emotions developed, which are 
desired by the State, and the chief 
business of elementary education will be 
to produce the desired disposition, no 
longer by punishment or moral precept, 
but by the surer method of injection or 
diet. Thus men will have in their 
possession the infinite power of doing 
good or evil. But as science is no 
substitute for virtue, the future develop- 
ment of science will unloosen the evil 
forces to cause destruction to society, 
culture and civilization. 

II 

No use of getting frightened by ghosts 
and apparitions that lie hidden in the 
womb of future and which may or 
may not make their appearance. But 
coming events cast their shadows 
before, and from the present tendencies 
we can, to some extent, guess what 
the future will be. Modern science is 
at best two hundred and fifty years 
old. And even during this time we find 
that its effects have been revolutionary. 
It has tremendously affected human 
thought and mind, religion and culture, 
society and civilization. From day to 
day more and more startling discoveries 



are being made by science, and men 
are not without hopes that one day they 
will oust God from the universe, whose 
throne they have already invaded. 
With the development of science they 
have got greater means of indulging in 
sense enjoyment, but as desire is not 
quenched by enjoyment, human greed 
in every direction is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. New kinds of desires are 
sprouting forth in human minds, and 
people are daily finding novel methods 
of satisfying them. Religion which 
would give some check to human 
passions is frowned to submission, and 
people are free to live more and more 
an animal existence. Higher traits of 
human nature are being atrophied ; 
nobler feelings and emotions are being 
stified most relentlessly. And when 
people are moved only by passions and 
greed, mutual fight and quarrel are 
inevitable. So we find the relation 
between an individual and an indivi- 
dual, a society and a society, a nation 
and a nation, is one of competition and 
suspicion and not of service and love. 
Different nations, all the world over, 
are constantly in a fighting attitude and 
at any moment ready to indulge in co- 
operative suicides. The last war was 
simply an indication of the direction as 
to where the wind blows, and its lessons 
have hardly been brought home to the 
people concerned. We find select per- 
sons with better wisdom heaving a deep 
sigh at the sight of these phenomena as 
to the future of humanity, but they are 
powerless against the forces of evil that 
have been let loose. 

Now if science has given tools in 
human hands to commit acts of destruc- 
tion, cannot the progress of science be 
stopped? That is as impossible as ti) 
stop the current of a river. In the 
Medieval Age an attempt was made to 
shut the blaze of light kindled by 
science from all persons who the 
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churches supposed needed their protec- 
tion, and we all know how the attempt 
failed. And the very thought . of the 
repetition of that phenomenon will be a 
ludicrous absurdity. If with a light a 
man commits a robbery, the remedy is 
not to pass a curfew order that no light 
should be burnt in any household. For 
does not a saint read his holy book even 
with the light which a villain uses for 
his nefarious deeds ? If science has given 
more power in human hands, the danger 
lies not in the fact of mankind having 
power, but in that of their utilizing it 
to base ends. Can we not dream of a 
time when science will be used by men 
not to accelerate their speed in the race 
of death, but to hasten the approach of 
better days, when peace will reign 
supreme on earth and when men will 
pay better attention to the well-being of 
each other than to mutual destruction. 

Ill 

In the world we find, at least in some 
cases, when man has been given to too 
much self-indulgence, a sudden reaction 
comes. Can we conceive that there will 
come a time when mankind will be tired 
of sense-enjoyment and long for better 
ideals? We, in India, say that when 
virtues subside and vices preponderate, 
saving power comes from the hands of 
God. Can we hope that the process of 
self-destruction that is going on in the 
present age will reach such a climax 
that it will move the heart of God and 
a remedy will come in an unexpected 
manner? Here the custodians of ortho- 
dox religion will perhaps nod their 
head in despair. For do they not find 
that people are daily losing faith in reli- 
gion ? Science is more and more shatter- 
ing the religious beliefs of the, people, 
and scepticism is the order of the day. 
There has come a time when people dare 
not talk of God and religion in the (so- 
called) cultured and refined society. 



Religion aims at offering better ideals 
to humanity and helping mankind in 
the cultivation of nobler feelings. Now, 
“if the salt have lost his savour, where- 
with shall it be salted?” — if the very 
religion is kept at abeyance, what hope 
is there for the future humanity? — will 
cry in anguish the people belonging to 
the orthodox school of religion. 

Yet the fay of light will come from 
religion though not from that in the 
orthodox sense. The field of religion 
has been too much narrowed down by 
people who impose upon themselves the 
duty of protecting religion, and it is 
they who in reality shut out people from 
being religious. In every religion, even 
in the best that the world has produced, 
there have crept many superstitions and 
ignorant beliefs which hide the kernel 
of truths. And as the orthodox people 
very often put all their energy and rze al 
to safeguard those superstitions and 
ignorant beliefs, they keep away many 
earnest seekers from finding the truth. 
A man though outside the church may 
be living a more Christian life than those 
who believe in Biblical infallibility, 
physical resurrection, and Christian cos- 
mology, and think they are the only 
religious people on earth. A man with- 
out ever going to a temple may be a 
greater devotee to the Deity than those 
who meticulously follow many evil con- 
ventions that have hung round the 
temple-worship almost everywhere. A 
man may be a greater Moslem though 
not believing in every word that has 
been incorporated in the Koran. And 
what is there after all in having 
or not having a belief, if there- 
from no change comes in our life ? 
If modern science has stormed the 
citadel of superstitions and mean- 
ingless beliefs that have been raised 
upon every religion, can we say that 
orthodox people are always living a 
better life? Some of them moved by 
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false fear, or the lure of gain in future 
life (a worse form of materialism) may 
be kept from doing many evil actions 
but morality that springs from fear or is 
nurtured by some form of bribe is no 
morality at all. It is not a natural state 
of things. If we are to do good, we 
should do that in the full blaze of 
knowledge or moved by genuine feel-' 
ings, and not in the cover of darkness or 
lured by a false gain. 

And if the light of science has exposed 
many dark alleys and corners of religion, 
we should feel not the least sorry for it, 
for there can never be any fear from 
knowledge, the danger is from igno- 
rance. 

From the days of Renaissance in 
Europe there has been envenomed con- 
troversy whether science contradicts 
religion or vice versa. When science; 
began to discover many truths which 
go against the orthodox beliefs of the 
church, people were in shivering anxiety 
to save religion, and as a result the 
most inhuman feud ensued. Extremely 
foolish steps were conceived and taken 
to shut out the light of reason from 
people, so that they might not invade 
the field of religion. And even to this 
day there can be perceived the lin- 
gering remnant of foolishness persisting 
amongst some churchmen, who in their 
proud ignorance think that religion is 
in great danger and requires protection 
from them. The fact is we are too 
much in anxiety to save religion and do 
not know how to save ourselves. Where- 
as in reality true religion does not re- 
quire to be saved, and it is we who are 
to be saved. If we can save ourselves, 
religion is sure to be saved. Those who 
think that religion is in danger have 
a very narrow conception of religion. 
They do not know what religion is. By 
religion perhaps they mean creeds and 
dogmas which are being shattered by 
modern science. 




This leads us to the question, what 
religion is. Religion has been defined 
by various persons in various ways. But 
religion has been too elusive to admit of 
any fixed definition. No statement has 
been complete to cover the whole 
ground of' religion. Mathew Arnold 
called religion as “morality tinged with 
emotion.” One defined it as “a belief 
in spiritual beings.” One called religion 
as “what the individual does with his 
solitariness.” Another called it as “a 
body of scruples which impede the free 
exercise of our faculties.” According to 
Bernard Shaw religion is “that which 
binds us to one another and irreligion 
is that which sunders.” Havelock Ellis 
says, “Now and again we must draw a 
deep breath of relief, and that is 
religion.” 



The above indicates the extent of 
bewilderment into which we fall while 
trying to find out what real religion is. 
And when persons themselves have no 
clear idea about religion, no wonder that 
they will fight amongst themselves in 
the name of religion and lose the sub- 
stance while quarrelling over the 
shadows. Perhaps the most sensible 
attempt to define religion was made by 
an American pastor the other day, when 
he said that religion is “not first of all 
a true church or an orthodox system 
of theology, but a psychological ex- 
perience” and that “a life which had 
discovered its true meaning in self- 
committal to the more-than-self was in 
so far genuinely religious.” We, in 
India, by religion mean the realization 
of the Self, the realization of what we 
really are. Amidst all the mysteries of 
the world in which we move and live, 
does not the greatest mystery lie hidden 
within us? We laugh and dance, fight 
and quarrel, but we do not know what 
we really are. All our activities 
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throughout life centre round some- 
thing which we vaguely term as “we,” 
but know not what really that is. And 
if we can pause a moment, we find that 
we are not masters of ourselves, that 
though superficially we think we are the 
doers, all the while we are being led. 
So in the days of the Upanishads most 
pathetically the question was raised, 
Led by whom the eyes see, led by whom 
the ears hear, the hands work, the mind 
thinks? — for do we not find that they 
are not at all within our control ? 
Any of them, if it rebels, can lead us 
anywhere in spite of ourselves. If we 
think a little deeply we find that there 
is surely “a fellow in the cellarage” who 
holds the string and we dance as in a 
puppet-show. Religion means the 
finding out of that “Master-actor” in 
whose hands we are mere tools. Creeds 
and dogmas, rites and rituals — in fact, 
all forms of worship are simply imper- 
fect attempts to fathom the mystery 
within ourselves (and consequently the 
mystery behind the universe) by realiz- 
ing our Self. We find that in our daily 
activities we identify ourselves with our 
body, mind, etc. But they are not per- 
manent; so if we can disentangle our- 
selves from this false identification, we 
can find out our real “Self.” Hence it 
is said that if we can give up the lower 
self, we can find that real Self. It is 
said that our life is like a mirror 
covered with dirt. If we can remove 
the dirt, i.e., the false identification 
with the lower self, the life will reflect 
the real Self — we shall be able to realize 
our Self. Therefore we said that the 
American pastor was nearer truth when 
he stated that the true meaning of 
religion lies in “self-committal to the 
more-than-self . ” Whatever takes us 
away from sense-objects is akin to 
religion. And following this, there will 
come a time when we shall discover our 
real Self. The scientist who dives deep 



down in his mind to discover new truths, 
the artist who is lost in his work of art, 
the patriot who forgets himself in the 
name of his mother-country, even the 
villain when he forgets his own interest 
for the sake of one whom he dearly loves 
— all are treading the ground of religion, 
though unconsciously. For is not re- 
nunciation finding play in those actions ? 
What matters if we do not know the 
goal, if only we surely move towards 
that? Buddha discouraged all meta- 
physical discussions about soul, God, 
etc. His idea was that practice was 
infinitely more important than theories. 
So he forbade all to waste breath over 
words, and asked them to practically 
follow his teachings in life. Amoeba by 
constantly struggling to rise superior to 
the circumstances in which it was 
placed, at last, became a human being, 
though it had no conception as to what 
a man was like beforehand. Man also 
by constantly struggling to be a master 
over the situation in which he is placed 
will in time solve the mystery of the 
universe as well as that of himself. 

Mystery is no mystery at all, if 
we know and can state it fully. 
God, soul, etc., will ever remain a 
mystery until we realize them. How- 
ever we may try to define them 
perfectly, all will be like the lisping of 
a child. From this view-point, from 
the savage mind to the greatest philo- 
sopher of the day, all are in the same 
footing, all are groping in the dark to 
find out the Truth behind the universe. 
So we need not fear, if some creeds or 
dogmas of the orthodox religion fall 
through by any discovery of the science 
or when subjected to scrutiny by a 
shrewd sceptic. Creeds and dogmas are 
but the outer covering of religion. 
What is really important is the struggle, 
conscious or unconscious, to reach the 
Truth behind the universe. And are 
we not all slowly marching towards that 
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goal? A Buddha or a Christ had the 
power and did hasten the speed to reach 
the goal quickly ; whereas the majority 
of people are going slothfully — some- 
times following a meandering way, only 
because the seareh for Truth is not a 
conscious attempt with them. 



V 

But does science really contradict 
religion ? The science is still in its 
infancy. With the first flush of joy at 
many discoveries, science thought it 
could explain everything through 
reason ; it became ambitious to test even 
God in the laboratory with test tube 
and crucible. From the days of evolu- 
tion, a class of people thought that to 
explain the universe we needed not think 
of any Creator or Ruler; the mechani- 
cal theory was enough — that man’s life 
was but “an animal episode in the midst 
of chaos and the lightless bosom of 
death.” But gradually more sober 
people began to find their mistakes. To 
them the discoveries of science rather 
deepen the mystery of the universe. 
Men found their inability to explain or 
saw no possibility to explain the whole 
universe through science. On the con- 
trary, the more startling the discovery, 
the greater becomes the wonder. The 
other day when Professor Einstein 
was told “that the introduction of 
God into a scientific discussion was 
quite out of plaee ; for science has 
nothing to do with religion,” he 
observed that this “discloses a very 
superficial coneept of science and also 
of religion,” and further said, “speak- 
ing of the spirit that informs modem 
scientific investigations, I am of the 
opinion, that all the finer speculations 
in the realm of seienee spring from a 
deeper religious feeling, and that with- 
out such feeling they would not be 
fruitful.” Another world-famous scien- 
tist, Professor Arthur H. Compton of 



the Department of Physics in Chicago 
and a Nobel Prize winner, the other day 
stated, “ ... to the physicist it has 
become clear that the chances are 
infinitesimal that a universe filled with 
atoms having random properties would 
develop into a world with the infinite 
variety that we find about us. 

“This strongly suggests that the 
evolutionary process is not a chance one 
but is toward some definite end. If we 
suggest that evolution is directed we 
imply that there is a directive intelli- 
gence directing it.” 

Now what is that ‘directive intelli- 
gence ?’ — God ? 

According to yet another, “The more 
deeply I contemplate the theorems of 
atomic physics, the more certainly I 
realise that the appearance of this 
beautiful world is a form of illusion, 
that the basis of it is not ‘matter,’ as I 
once regarded it, but eternal spirit 
manifested through thought and life.” 

VI 

None need, however, feel flushed up 
at these statements. For religion will 
never be sustained by any scientific dis- 
covery. Suppose to-morrow it is proved 
in the laboratory that there is God, will 
all people become religious thereby ? 
Medical men prescribe many hygienic 
rules, but how many follow them, if 
not fallen a prey to disease? In the 
same way real religion springs from a 
deeper source, and it is only moved by 
sheer necessity that man launches into 
a quest for the Great Unknown and 
begins his search for God. What 
knowledge of scientific truths stimu- 
lated a Buddha or a Christ, when they 
were out in their mad search for the 
realization of Truth? When a Tulsidas 
left the shelter of his paternal home- 
stead, did he consult whether there 
was God or not? And how great will 
be the number of scholars who can 
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prove beyond doubt that God is, but 
do not feel His presence? The fact is 
that religion is to be felt and material 
truths are to be known. In all ages and 
climes whenever men realized Truth 
in life, they were moved more by inner 
longing than by any rational thoughts. 
They were too much overwhelmed by 
the mystery of the world around them, 
and they felt they would die if they 
could not penetrate that dark veil, and 
intuitively they perceived the presence 
of something — God or call whatever you 
will — behind the creation and they 
found bliss by realizing That. 

But usually such longing and earnest 
desire do not awaken in us, because we 
pin our faith too much on the material 
world. Clouded by delusion, we think 
we shall find all sustenance of life from 
the external world. But there comes 

9 

a time when our hopes are shattered 
and faiths are destroyed, love is be- 
trayed and existence becomes dreadful, 
and then across the desert of life we 
stretch our hand to be helped by One, 
whose presence we do not doubt though 
we may not feel it. So we say that 
Vairagyam — “dispassion for worldly 

things” is the first requisite for a 
religious life. A man rolling in luxu- 
ries and finding enjoyment in them may 
talk of God as a being in a fable, but 
the real thirst for God he can hardly 
have. And when the real thirst will 
come, the whole world will not be able 
to dissuade him from his lonely pursuit. 

So whatever might be the future of 
science, however startling might be the 
scientific discoveries, there will be 



always people — their number may be 
more or less in different ages — who will 
feel an inner call and follow that. This 
kind of religions feeling is as old as the 
race itself, and it will always rise 
superior to all intellectnal conflicts and 
doubts. Those persons who quarrel 
with science or dread any scientific dis- 
covery have not felt the genuine reli- 
gious call, have not yet plunged into the 
quest for the Great Unknown ; they are 
simply loitering on the seashore spend- 
ing all their energies in conjectures 
about the measurement of the sea and 
only raising the heat of fight and dust 
of controversy. 

Nor should we feel pessimistic about 
the future of mankind at the many 
possibilities of scientific discoveries. 
There will be always good and evil in 
the world. We can no more separate 
evil from good than darkness from light. 
At times evil may outweigh good, but 
the balance is sure to be restored, 
simply by oscillation. The progress of 
modem science has many dark fore- 
bodings, but the Divine in man is sure 
to come out in the long run. Though 
the scientific inventions and discoveries 
may be adding fuel to man’s greed and 
passion, and though the extreme be 
reached, always there will be at least 
some in whom the Divine will awaken, 
who will hold aloft the great banner of 
religion for the rest of humanity. 
Already signs are in the air that people 
have grown tired of materialism and 
want something beyond the bread and 
butter interests of life. 




AVASTHATRAYA 

(A unique feature of Vedanta) 
By V. SUBRAHMANYA IYER, B.A. 



So much has already been written in 
Europe and America about the Indian 
system of thought called “Vedanta” 
that many a modern student of philo- 
sophy even in those countries appears 
to be familiar with its main features. 
.But the characteristics that distinguish 
it from the other systems do not seem 
to be so generally known. From the 
days of Parmenides (fifth century B.C.) 
there have been in the West philo- 
sophers who have held very similar 
doctrines. The question, therefore, is 
sometimes asked : Has Vedanta any- 
thing of value to offer, which may be 
considered new to the West or peculiar 
to the genius of the Hindu mind? In 
attempting an answer to it, the student 
of Vedanta when he eliminates its 
mystical and theological developments, 
which have their parallels in Europe, is 
naturally led first to think of what is 
known as “Avasthatraya.” 

Any attempt at placing this subject 
before the Western world a few decades 
ago would have been characterised as 
nothing short of madness. The present 
change of attitude may be traced chiefly 
to the fact that thoughtful minds there 
consider the phenomena of “dream” 
and “sleep” worthy of serious enquiry. 

What Does It mean? 

What does life, as a whole, signify to 
us? In other words, has the mystery 
of life or existence in all its aspects, in 
its entirety, ai> explanation? One’s 
life is known to cover the three states 
of waking, dream, and deep-sleep. 
Nevertheless, men rely solely upon the 



knowledge gathered from the waking 
state, believing that alone to be charac- 
terised by certainty or reality. But 
knowledge based on a fraction of the 
data of life can only attain to partial 
views of truth. Therefore, however 
advanced, accurate or scientific one’s 
knowledge of the waking state be, it is, 
according to the Vedantin defective for 
purposes of philosophic or the highest 
truth, in as much as that knowledge 
ignores the other two states. One may 
study each of the three states separate- 
ly or any portion or aspect of any one 
of them. Take, for instance, the wak- 
ing experience. It may be divided into 
several departments or fields of inquiry 
such as the various sciences and arts, 
and invaluable truths gleaned from 
each. All the same they can but con- 
tribute to generalisations valid only so 
far as the waking state is concerned. 
Similarly the other two states may be 
studied. We may enquire how sleep 
and dreams are caused, how dreams 
come true and so on. But to know 
what life in its totality means, the ex- 
perience gained in the the three states 
should be co-ordinated. And “Avastha- 
traya” aims at it and literally means 
“The three states.” 

Such being the import of “Avastha- 
traya,” it cannot and does not fgnore 
even an iota of the data of life. It 
covers all phenomena, be they of the 
domain of religion or spirit, or of that 
of science or matter. It is neither 
dogmatic intellectualism nor dogmatic 
religion, mysticism or theology, which 
relies upon “sense,” “feeling,” or “in- 
tuition.” It ascertains how far one can 
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allow oneself to be guided by intellect, 
intuition, inspiration, sense, feeling, or 
emotion. Its highest court of appeal is 
“Reason,” but not intellect or feeling 
and the like which are confined only to 
the waking or the dream states and 
which consequently are vitiated by con- 
tradictions. What comprehends and 
co-ordinates the experiences of the three 
states is the Reason of the Vedantin. 

It need hardly be said that this does 
not expose Ved&nta to the charge of 
solipsism though it may, at first sight, 
appear to be liable to it. The data of 
the waking state include whatever may 
be contributed by, our fellow-beings to 
the common fund of human knowledge. 

Lastly, it is not that Europe or 
America has not studied these states. 
In fact some of the great thinkers of 
those countries have gone far more 
deeply into each of them individually 
than the Ved&ntin. But the former 
have approached each of them from the 
physical, physiological or psychological 
side, which confines them to the stand- 
point of the waking state only. The 
metaphysical — not the mystic — aspect 
as based on Avasthatraya or the three 
states co-ordinated has scarcely been 
touched upon by them. 

How Yedantins Approach This Study 

The teachers of Vedanta lay down 
various qualifications for entering upon 
an inquiry into its several aspects. 
Those seeking Vedantic, that is, ulti- 
mate philosophical knowledge (Tattva) 
are expected to possess the capacity to 
undergo the disciplines, mental and 
moral, needed for a determined pursuit 
of “pure” truth, be what it may, and 
the acuteness of intellect required for a 
correct understanding of the meaning 
of the “Causal Relation.” Intense con- 
centration of thought, without Which it 
is impossible to understand * ‘Avastha- 



traya” is the most important of the 
disciplines. And -the subject of “Causa- 
lity” is the main key to Ved&ntic 
inquiry in its final stages. 

What Does It Teach ? 

Avasthatraya according to Ved&nta 
being the sole rational means of reach- 
ing Reality (Turiya), the Vedfintin 
approaches this problem of Reality from 
three aspects. One’s knowledge of 
Reality implies (1) something existing 
(2) the awareness of such existence and 
(8) a satisfaction accompanying such 
awareness. It is, so to speak, a trio 
(Sat Chit Ananda). Next, all that one 
is aware of as existing is either (a) 
Sense-objects or (b) Ideas (including 
thoughts, feelings, etc.) which manifest 
themselves directly within oneself. 

(a) Reality of Sense-objects 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that objects perceived in dreams are 
unreal and objects seen in the waking 
state are real. But it is also felt that 
“things are not what they seem.” ' In 
the first place, dream objects are felt to 
be as real as those of the waking state, 
while the dream lasts . And there 

exists at the same time a sense of dis- 
tinction between the “real” and the 
“unreal” in the one state as in the 
other. For, while the dream lasts, to 
the dreamer not only are dream objects 
real but also is the dream state a waking 
one. He feels that it is waking because 
he somehow distinguishes it from other 
states. Else he could not have felt it 
as waking or real even for the time 
being. Further, we sometimes see 
illusory objects in dream and feel 
surprised when the first impression 
wears off, which impression we consider 
unreal in the dream itself. 

Secondly, dream objects are held to 
be subjective while the waking ones are 
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objective and cognizable by means of 
the senses. What marks the difference 
is said to be the instrumentality of the 
sense-organs, which, as we know, are 
active in the waking state. But close 
observation shows that such a distinc- 
tion obtains as fully in the one state as 
in the other. The corresponding sense- 
organs and physical bodies of the dream 

world are seen to be as active there as 

% 

in the waking. And there we not only 
think but touch, smell or see objects 
though they be only dream creations. 
Thus there exist both material and 
mental worlds in the dream state as well 
as in the waking. But the sense- 
organs, though as objects they appear 
real, in each state by itself, are stultified 
in the other. 

Again, dream experience is said to be 
private, its objects and actions being 
cognized by the dreamer and none else. 
This is not so. The dream universe has 
not only its suns, moons and stars, but 
also its human denizens who perceive 
them as our fellow-beings of the waking 
universe do in the waking world. The 
distinction of private and public to mark 
the objects of the one state from those 
of the other is futile. 

Thirdly, whatever endures for an ap- 
preciable period of time, which is 
measurable, is held to be characteristic 
of the percepts of the waking world. 
But such duration extending over years 
is found to be a feature of the objects 
seen in dreams also though a dream may 
not last even a second as measured by 
the time concepts of the wakeful mind. 
The sense of time is present in both the 
states. Only each has its own indepen- 
dent standard of measurement. Each is 
false in the other though both appear 
real. 

Fourthly, it is observed that the 
pounds, shillings, and pence of the 
dream land cannot purchase the bread 
of the waking man. And it is replied 



that neither can the gold of the wakeful 
world purchase the clothes needed by 
one met with in dreams. In other 
words, the test of reality is thought by 
some to be “What works” (as the 
Arthakriyakaryavadins hold). The 
Vedantin says that dream objects are 
means to dream ends as the waking 
ones are to waking ends. A sense of 
causal relation is thus present in the 
dream mind like that of time. But 
what is considered logical sequence in 
the waking state is not the same in the 
dream. Each has its own notion of 
propriety and each is stultified by the 
other in spite of its appearing to be real. 

Fifthly, dream percepts being most 
often queer .and fantastic, the like of 
them do not find a place in the world 
of the wakeful man. But such percepts, 
however grotesque or abnormal, ap- 
pear perfectly normal to the dreamer. 
He evidently has his own notion of 
space, distance and form. But his 
standards are false to the wakeful man. 
And the standards of the latter in re- 
gard to space etc., have no place in the 
dreamer’s world, though for each every- 
thing is normal and real. 

Sixthly, dream experiences are refut- 
ed by waking ones. And when we are 
awake, we judge of the merits of dream 
experiences. Whereas the waking world 
objects are not thus proved unreal in 
another state. Neither do we sit like- 
wise in judgment over waking expe- 
riences in dreams. How, then, could the 
objects of both the worlds be placed on 
the same level ? The Ved&ntin’s reply is 
that to the dreamer the dream is a wak- 
ing state. In fact one sees a succession 
of waking states only or one group of 
real objects coming after another. 
And it is the objects of one waking 
state that are judged in another 
waking state. And when they are 
discovered to be unreal (ideal), the 
entire waking state which contained 
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them is called a dream. What 
characterizes the waking is that the ob- 
jects seen in that state are felt to be 
real. And it is these very real objects 
that turn out unreal (ideal) and are 
then classed as dreams. So, it is only 
the waking experience that is refuted by 
another waking experience. The dream 
continually suggests that the waking 
world though different, has no higher 
value than the dream world. One has 
not even to wait for dreams to learn this 
lesson. In the same waking state 
past experiences hre judged as dreams 
are and sometimes proved false by the 
present. A snake seen and felt as real 
is proved to be false when subsequently 
a rope is perceived instead of the snake, 
which was only a mistaken impression. 
And both the dream and the past wak- 
ing state are no more than memories or 
ideas. The difference between a dream 
and an illusion is only that the former 
refers to an entire state whereas the 
latter covers only a part of a state. 

Seventhly, what is said to give its in- 
disputable stamp of reality to the wak- 
ing world, is the return to the very same 
objects such as one’s body, father, son, 
house and so forth, every time the wak- 
ing state appears. Whereas we do not 
see the same persons or other objects 
when we go into successive dream 
states. The Vedantin explains by ap- 
pealing again to experience. The dream 
state is the waking for the dreamer, as 
has already been pointed out. And one 
feels a state to be waking only when 
there is the feeling that the objects seen 
are real and that as such they remain 
the same in all waking states. This 
feeling is present even while one is 
dreaming. Else, the dream would not 
be felt as waking nor the objects then 
seen felt real. Whether we actually re- 
turn to the same objects in every wak- 
ing state is a matter for investigation 
confined to that state. But the fact is 



unquestionable that we have the feeling 
that real objects are unchanging and 
that all waking states have the charac- 
teristic of presenting real or unchanging 
objects. 

Eighthly, if the objects of the waking 
state be exactly like those of the dream, 
our dearest possessions on earth, our 
kith and kin, would be no more than 
ideas which our dream-world friends 
are. Such an attitude is most repug- 
nant to our feelings. The Ved&ntin’s 
reply is that they are as real as the “I” 
or the ego which has dealings with them 
in each state is. Their physical bodies 
also are as real as my body of each 
state is. It is when men think that 
their own egoes or bodies are real and 
that the egos or bodies of their fellow- 
beings are ideas that an absurdity con- 
fronts them. 

Ninthly, it may be urged that*it is 
only in dreams that ideas look real, 
whereas, in the world of the wakeful, 
the real looks real and the unreal, un- 
real (ideal). Further in the waking 
state man has a clearer and more 
logical mind than when he is dreaming. 
Now in spite of this superiority of the 
waking vision it is the fully awake per- 
son that sometimes perceives a snake as 
real, which after inquiry he finds to be 
no more than a rope. Till the truth is 
known the snake is real though in fact 
it is only an idea* projected by the 
mind. Illusions of this kind are com- 
mon enough to establish the truth that 
ideas, though only subjective or mental, 
do appear real and objective, being 
actually perceived by the sense-organs. 

One may however remark that illu- 
sions are only exceptions. There are in 
the waking experience realities which 
are not illusions and which are truly 

* If a person has never seen a snake but 
Has seen but something else, say a stick, 
resembling a rope. He would, in the dusk, 
see a stick, *.e., what His memory reproduces. 
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real. The Vedantin offers his explana- 
tion. Nothing is more real to one than 
one’s own body. One had a body at 
six and has it also at sixty. Evidently 
it is not the same body. What one 
thought most real at six is no longer 
there at sixty, at which age, the former 
body is only a memory, an idea. Simi- 
larly, what is there in the world which 
one sees, and which is not found to be 
an idea, though appearing real? This 
example, it may be objected, implies 
lapse of time. But the same object is 
sometimes found to present at the same 
moment different forms to different 
persons. And the appearances are seve- 
rally real to each. What one sees are 
only the forms. Where do they come 
from and go ? 

Such questions of reality are discussed 
at great length by Vedantins. But we 
cannot pursue them further in view of 
the limitations of this article. Our ob- 
ject, further, is not to study the pheno- 
mena of waking experience by itself, but 
to co-ordinate waking and dream ex- 
periences, which, so far as we have 
been able to do here, leads us to the fol- 
lowing general view. 

This inquiry has two distinct but 
closely connected issues : — (1) What is 
the nature of Reality as found in the 
objects perceived? (2) When or under 
what circumstances do we become aware 
of the nature of such Reality ? 

(1) When a man feels that he is in 
the waking state he cannot argue (as the 
Buddhistic idealist does) that the wak- 
ing state is the same as the dream or 
that he is dreaming. The states are 
different. The subjects seen in the 
former are real while those of the latter 
are ideas. The dream is always in the 
past and a memory, while the waking is 
ever present and actual. But though 
differing in appearance, yet that they 
are in their essence ideas, is realized 



only when one detaches oneself from 
both the states and then views them. 

In the waking state we know that the 
idea of a snake is different from an 
actual snake, the latter being distin- 
guished as real because it is perceived 
through sense-organs. But we are also 
aware that an illusory snake seen in 
place of a rope is real till the truth is 
known. And this snake is only an idea, 
which is nevertheless perceived through 
sense-organs which mark it as a real 
object. Though this experience does 
not enable us to see which of the 
realities before us are not ideas, yet the 
Vedantin’s inference that all the real 
things of the waking world are ideas in 
essence appears unconvincing. 

But turning to the. dream state we 
find all perceived objects to be real and 
the state itself to be waking, while the 
dream lasts. On inquiry we realize 
that all the real objects of this waking 
state are only ideas. 

Now suppose we are in the waking 
state once again. Its objects appear to 
us perfectly real. Can they all be 
ideas? The Vedantin from his detached 
standpoint replies by asking : How 
could there be any room for doubt? 
Where have we seen any objective 
reality which has not passed away into 
the region of memory or ideas, or which 
has always remained real? We have no 
knowledge of any objective reality 
which is not on enquiry or subsequently 
found to be an idea. And what 
grounds have we now to think that this 
world is not an idea at bottom? Only 
those that confine themselves to one 
state, the waking, fail to see this 
“truth of truths.” 

(2) As regards the circumstances 
under which we become aware of the 
truth, the Vedantin says that it is only 
enquiry that leads one to it. The truth 
may dawn sometimes of itself, some- 
times after conscious effort. Realiza- 
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tion comes at times a$ when after a 
dream, a waking state comes naturally 
and disillusions one of one’s sense of 
reality of the dream objects, or when a 
person who mistakes a rope for a snake 
but gets near it without any thought of 
enquiry at all, and learns the truth. 
Voluntary and conscious search may 
also be made as when one on seeing a 
snake tries to ascertain what it is. To 
one who has accumulated enough 
knowledge and wisdom about the world, 
which the Ved&ntins hold may need 
several lives or generations of expe- 
rience and observation, the true know- 
ledge may come of itself, as the waking 
does after a dream, that the world is 

(To be 



only idea. Or, one may set about en- 
quiring into the nature of the objects 
seen and reach the truth. Such a pur- 
suit of truth is familiar even to modern 
thinkers though they confine themselves 
to the data of the waking state only. 

It must now be evident to the reader 
that Avasthatraya does not recognize 
the unnatural divorce that is so illogi- 
cally effected by many a philosopher, 
between thoughts and things. Things 
or objects are never known to exist 
apart from thought. The objects seen 
as well as the ideas we have of them are 
equally thoughts, though they appear 
different as in dreams. 



THE RELIGION OF MAN* 

By Dr. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

Rabindranath Tagore is the first But what is of more living interest is 



Indian who won the Nobel Prize. He 
is the first Indian who was appointed 
the Hibbert lecturer. Though he could 
not deliver his lectures in time because 
of his illness, and Professor Radha- 
krishnan delivered his course of lectures 
before him, still the honour came to 
him first. We have the lectures now 
embodied in the new book — The Reli- 
gion of Man . 

The reader should not expect from 
this book a formal philosophy of the 
poet put in logic and dialectics. The 
poet himself in the beginning of the 
book said that he was neither a scholar 
nor a philosopher, and therefore any- 
thing in the form of a systematic philo- 
sophy was not to be expected from him. 

*Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1980. Pub- 
lished by George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don. Price, 78. 6 d. 



that the poet has given out the glimpses 
of his religious experiences, which can 
be developed into a connected thought, 
and which, in the words of the poet, 
“will carry with it its only ideal value 
important for such a subject as Reli- 
gion.” (Introduction). 

The poet has scrupulously avoided all 
reference to any system of thought, 
Indian or European; at times, he, in 
inner sympathy with the visions of the 
poets and the prophets, has freely quot- 
ed from them. Though the poet has 
avoided all reference to scholarly philos- 
ophy, still it must be said that he has, 
just like all great men of inspiration 
and intuition, an unconscious philos- 
ophy of his own, for philosophy is after 
all life and vision, and not merely 
systematization ; and Rabindranath, 
true to his oriental instinct, has not 
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confined himself to the present-day 
tendency of the West to put truth to 
the dissection of analytical reason — a 
dissection which often kills the spirit 
and becomes satisfied with the bones of 
logic. In this day of the world, hide- 
bound as it is by the partialities of 
visions and imperfect perspectives of 
life, it is indeed a great relief and a wel- 
come sign that the Hibbert lecturer 
should go beyond the usual run of the 
philosophical studies into the deeper 
mysteries of life, revealed in the poet 
as an artist, as a teacher, and as a 
mystic. Revelations have their specific 
differences, for the same spirit is 
creative as an artist, is communicative 
as a teacher, and is receptive as a 
mystic. The soul of the poet in its 
moments of wise passivity feels the 
luminous freedom and shining truth of 
man in the Universal Man. The mes- 
sage of the super-personal world of Man 
streams into his receptive soul mostly 
through nature, but this message is not 
confined to the unmeaning vastness and 
majesty of nature before which the little 
soul is silenced; on the other hand, the 
message carries with it “not only in- 
formation, but ‘a harmony/ ” ‘the 
unity of a vision.’ In this joyous com- 
munion the poet feels the larger mean- 
ing of his Self “when the barrier vanish- 
ed between him and what was beyond 
himself.” The soul of the poet is in 
anxious solicitude for this communion, 
for it destroys the line that separates 
man from the super-personal world 
of Man and creates discord, noise, 
confusion in place of concord, harmony, 
rhythm. But the communion is not 
the silent communion of the mystic, 
anxious to lose his all in the Super- 
personal Self; the communion awakens 
in the poet the creativeness of a genius, 
— and he scatters round the joyous mes- 
sage which he receives in the depth of 
his soul. Creativeness has its unique- 



ness, for the poet is not self-consciously 
creative — he gives himself up, and the 
Cosmic Creative Artist finds a communi- 
cative expression through the dedicated 
self of the poet. The poet himself does 
not find reason why he is chosen as the 
partner and asks in wonder and amaze- 
ment : 

“Did’st thou share my days and 

nights. 

My deeds and dreams for the 

alchemy of thy art, 
And string in the chain of music 
my songs of autumn and spring 
And gather the flowers from my 
mature moments for thy crown ?” 
Rabindranath sings, not confined to 
himself, but in the super-conscious 
union with his Jivandevata. His lyre, 
therefore, gives out melody and har- 
mony which are not strictly his own, 
but which are expressions of the cosmic 
dance of Life and Delight. The poet 
feels that the creativeness is more or 
less a miracle, for creation implies to 
him the finest expression through which 
the Spirit realizes itself. The Upa- 
nishads say, “God creates this universe 
after Tapas,” i.e., the complete with- 
drawal of Self in meditation. Creation 
follows meditation. Meditation is the 
withdrawal to feel and master the de- 
light of Self ; creativeness is the ex- 
pression of the delight. The two go 
together. If this is true of the Cosmic 
Poet, it is no less true of the individual 
poet, and the creative genius of the poet 
becomes prominent in him because of 
his withdrawnness in the super-per- 
sonal life in his moments of receptivity. 

By the instinct of creativeness “man 
transcends the component parts of his 
own character,” his separate indivi- 
duality, and has a cosmic appeal. 
Creation is always an extra-individual 
projection, and it frees life to cross its 
barren individuality and to embrace 
the wider totality. And thus it is a 
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great civilizing force. “Civilisation,” 
in the words of the poet, “is a creation 
of art, created for the objective realisa- 
tion of a vision of the spiritually per- 
fect.” Creativeness is, therefore, cos- 
mic in its origin as well as in its expres- 
sion. The individual is creator, so far 
as it is the supra-in dividual, and 
the individual enjoys the universal in 
the civilisation through the art of 
creation. The universal becomes con- 
crete in the art of creation, and, there- 
fore, enjoys the life of rhythm, “the 
heart of all creation.” This “magic of 
rhythm” is the art in creation and art 
of literature. This rhythm is not only 
true in the world of literature, but it is 
also true of the world of philosophy, for 
does not philosophy believe in a har- 
mony of reason, in the common tech- 
nique, in self-consistency? Philosophy is 
the rhythm of reason . This rhythm of 
reason is in the person, it is in the 
Supra-person. And the two are again 
in eternal harmony with each other. 
This union in the eternal harmony re- 
presents the essence of the poet’s philo- 
sophy. Man, through the stages of evo- 
lution has come to personality and 
reason and has transcended the par- 
tialities embodied in the lower creation. 
He has also transcended the conception 
of force and power. This conception of 
personality is at once individual and 
extra-individual. It is a reference to 
the Higher Man with which the con- 
crete person feels unison and harmony. 
But this extra-individual reference to 
the Cosmic Person does not lend any 
support to any kind of dualism, for the 
Infinite is Advaita — Absolute Unity, 
“in which comprehension of the multi- 
tude is not as in an outer receptacle, but 
as in an inner perfection that permeates 
and exceeds its contents like the beauty 
in a lotus which is ineffably more than 
all the contents of the flower.” The 
poet’s vision of the Infinite lies not “in 



the magnitude of extension,” but in “an 
intense quality of harmony.” 

The poet has no sympathy with the 
Infinite as the magnitude of existence, 
for it is more or less blank ; it is a lower 
category of existence from which the 
spiritual and the moral value — which 
lies essentially in the community of 
spirits and their communion — is entirely 
lost. It is something which leaves us 
cold and takes away the joys of life, the 
bliss of union, the blessings of love. 
The order of value has a greater appeal 
to the poet than the blank negation, or 
the colourless expansion which excites 
the admiration of the scientific man. 
Life denies this barrenness and rises in 
order and harmony, till it reaches the 
fullness of the concrete self in the 
spiritual communion. And this union 
is essentially spiritual and not mental. 
This is established in Yoga, which 
transcends the limits of mind. It 
is the union of the soul with the Soul, 
wherefrom the mind withdraws. Mind 
can touch the surface world of pheno- 
mena but not the deeper world of Spirit. 

In this light of spiritual union the 
Self feels the essence of itself as 
Anandam, bliss, and the Anandam is 
the love that unites the Divine and the 
human. Love moves the Divine to be 
man, and inspires man to be divine. 
The centripetal and centrifugal pro- 
cesses eternally keep up the festivity of 
delight and bliss, and fill the soul with 
a joyous consciousness. This enjoyment 
follows the supreme self-giving in renun- 
ciation. Renunciation is not the nega- 
tion of self but its dedication. But 
this self-giving gives the soul the taste 
of Mukti (release), from the sense of 
separateness, from isolation, in the 
supreme Unity residing in the heart of 
things. The poet sees the hope of civi- 
lisation in the perfection of human rela- 
tionship on the basis of the supreme 
unity. The more we conceive the 
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supreme Unity, the more we come to 
feel the disinterested joy in the fuller 
and the completer life, and can welcome 
the touch of infinite life through civilisa- 
tion. The Infinite touches us directly 
through inward soul, and indirectly 
through civilisation, and when the civi- 
lisation is looked upon as the reflection 
of the divine Self, the barrier between 
the man and the civilisation dies away, 
and the man of the cave welcomes the 
stream of light through civilisation as 
not an unwelcome visitor, but as the 
carrier of the message of the Eternal 
and embracing life, inspiring us with 
faith, hope and love. Life thus feels 
freedom in and out, for in the life of 
Spirit freedom and harmony hold the 
sway. 

Rabindranath as a teacher brings this 
message of harmony to his students. 
The .teacher is communicative of the 
message through rhythm in life, while 
the poet Js communicative through 
rhythm in verse. The poet is the 
teacher when the life radiates its mes- 
sage directly through the touch of the 
living heart and the enlightened person. 
But the teacher communicates by being 
himself the medium of superior Self, by 
his appeal to the sense of freshness and 
freedom which finds itself expressed in 
the atmosphere of purity and simpli- 
city. It chastens but does not compel, 
it restrains but does not kill. It deve- 
lops that sensitiveness of the spirit 
which welcomes everything, in the 
joyous spirit of the soul, which traces 
the footprints of the Divine in things of 
creation. The soul is kept ever green 
in the joyous purity and is not dried 
up through the rigour of asceticism. 
The poet as a teacher is anxious to 
wake up that freshness of the soul, and 
encourages that creativeness in art, that 
wise repose in silence, that communi- 
cativeness in service which inevitably 
follow if the spirit is not dulled 



by the rigidity of routine life and 
discipline. 

The main thesis of the book lies in 
the comprehensive vision of life, in its 
expression and transcendence, and both 

the aspects of life interest the poet. 

* . 

Though the poet does not challenge the 
faith of those who believe in the com- 
plete merging of the soul in the In- 
finite, still he has greater sympathy 
with the vision of life that is ever 
creative and expressive, at the same 
time ever withdrawn and fixed in its 
transcendent Anandam. 

Since this book is a leaf from the life 
of the poet, we give it a cordial welcome 
as representing the synthetic vision of 
life and spirit. But what we expected 
most from a man of fine susceptibilities 
of the poet, was some pronouncement 
regarding the deep abyss of mystic life 
which has been the spelling force in the 
life of the great mystics. The choice 
in spiritual life has always been between 
the life of silence and the life of union 
and service. And the great mystics all 
over the world have emphasized the 
calm and the silence. And the book 
would have been more welcome as a 
help in spiritual life, had the poet given 
the analysis of the calm, the reasons for 
its rejection or acceptance. The poet 
seems to be in favour of the joy of 
creativeness and communion, but the 
reasons for his own almost unconscious 
disavowal of the life of silence, have 
not been adduced. This is an impor- 
tant point that is missing; since the 
poet is emphasizing the one aspect of 
life, he should have given illuminating 
reasons for the rejection of the life of 
complete merging as the spiritual quest 
of man. And since in India, such a 
total absorption and emancipation has 
been the ideal amongst a class of 
thinkers, the poet’s closer examination 
of this aspect of life and realization 
would have been much welcomed. 




